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Notice of Annual Meeting of the Voting Members 
of the 


American Society for Psychical Research, Inc. 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American 
Society for Psychical Rsearch, Inc., will be held at the office of the 
Society, 880 Fifth Avenue, Suite 1A, Borough of Manhattan, City of 
New York, on Tuesday, January 29, 1952, at 4:00 o'clock in the 
afternoon, for the election of five Trustees and for the transaction of 
such other business as may properly come before the meeting. 


Lydia W. Allison, Secretary 


Medical Section 


The Medical Section of the Society, a group of about twenty 
physicians, mainly psychiatrists who are interested in paranormal 
phenomena, is continuing its program of monthly meetings in the 
Library of the Society at which papers dealing principally with occur- 
rences that suggest paranormal activity as observed by the members 
in their daily work with their patients are read and discussed. The 
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first meeting of the current season was held on Thursday evening, 
November 8th, when Dr. Jan Ehrenwald addressed the members on: 


“Telepathy and Cerebral Localization” 


On Thursday evening, December 13th, Dr. Gotthard Booth was 
the speaker. His subject was: 


“Psi Function as the Normal Basis of Sensory Experience” 


Meetings and Lectures 


Dr. Gardner Murphy gave the first lecture of the present season 
to members of the Society and their guests on Thursday evening, 
October 29th, in the George Washington Hall of the National 
Republican Club for Women. His subject was: 


“The Current Situation in Psychical Research” 


Dr. Murphy referred to some of the present trends in psychical 
research, especially in the English speaking world, and said that the 
progress that was being made pointed to the development of an organized 
science where once there were stray facts lacking in coherent inter- 
pretation. He presented a few selected experiments and studies which 
he believes show an organization, ‘“‘a scientific effort taking new 
form.” A large audience manifested its interest in the lively question 
period which followed the lecture. Dr. Murphy’s lecture will appear 
in a forthcoming issue of the JouRNAL. 

The Study Group of the Society of which Mr. Alan F. Ma¢Robert 
is Chairman is continuing its regular meetings on the first Monday 
evening of each month. In addition to these meetings, at which guest 
speakers are frequently invited to discuss various aspects of psychical 
research with the members of the group, smaller groups of members 
meet to experiment along lines in which they are especially interested. 





The Psychodynamics of Spontaneous 
Psi Experiences 


EMANUEL K. SCHWARTZ 


In an earlier article! I presented a theoretical psychological approach 
to the study of spontaneous psi experiences. I suggested that over 
the period of the last seventy-five years the original emphasis? in 
psychical research had been shifted from the experiencers to the 
experiences. It seemed to me that psychical research divorced from 
the study of the human personality was a meaningless undertaking 
and that the cul-de-sac into which psychical researchers have been 
led might have been anticipated.’ The current widespread use of the 
expression “psychical phenomena” is a subtle semantic indicator of 
this unfortunate trend. I strongly recommended at that time that 
in psychical research the word experience ought to be preferred to 
the word phenomenon. The general acceptance of such usage may 
be a significant first step in reorienting the directions of psychical 
research. 


Moreover, I made, among others, two suggestions that I want to 
revive now. I indicated first, that the emphasis in psychical research 
needs to be shifted away from the “phenomena” and their veridicality 
back to human beings whose needs these experiences called psi tend 
to satisfy, and which experiences can be understood only in terms 
of someone’s life-history, character structure, and contemporary life 
situation. My second suggestion was that the differences between 
a coincidence and a psi experience have to be sought in the sense of 
conviction on the part of the human beings involved. This is what 
distinguishes the coincidence from the psi experience. It is the sense 
of conviction that the experience is “paranormal” which gives the 
experience its psi character. Upon these assumptions I wish to offer 
a theoretical frame of reference as to the psychology of psi ex- 
periences, their psychodynamics. It is a theoretical construct that 


1 Emanuel K. Schwartz, “The Study of Spontaneous Psi Experiences,” 
Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XLIII (October, 1949), pp. 125-136. 

2F. W. H. Myers, Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death, 
2 vols., Longmans, Green, and Co., London, 1903. 


3In this regard, William McDougall, one of the great Sone 3 in psychology 
and an unquestionable friend of psychical research, made his own Position quite 
clear in his paper, “Psychical Research as a University Study.” He said, 
“the Psychical Researcher is dealing with the most complex and highly 
individualized of all known objects, namely, human beings; . . .” The Case 
For And Against Psychical Belief, edited by Carl Murchison, Clark University, 
Worcester, 1927, p. 153. 
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is internally consistent and rational and in keeping with the findings 
of the science of psychology.‘ 

If the sense of conviction that the experience is parapsychological 
constitutes the critical factor distinguishing the psi experience from 
the chance occurrence, then it is necessary to ask the question, What 
is this sense of conviction. In simplest terms, the sense of conviction 
is “an emotion.” In fact, the psi experience is an emotional ex- 
perience. It is an organismic reaction, a total reaction of the organism, 
in terms of feelings rather than in terms of intelligence, cognition, 
or logic. It is an emotional experience which can be understood only 
in terms of the psychology of emotions. 

I am sure that the reader will say, But this is not all there is to a 
psi experience. What distinguishes this emotion from other emo- 
tional states, from other emotional reactions? Why this particular 
form or content to the emotion? These are legitimate questions that 
cannot be ignored. The answer may be found in the following 
formulation: first, that psi is a feeling, an emotional reaction, or an 
affective response; second, that this particular emotional experience 
does not take on “the form of a psi experience” by chance but is 
determined by a large number of factors in and around the human 
beings that have the experience; and third, that the content of the 
experience also is not a matter of chance but is determined by the 
life history, including the present needs of the human beings having 
the experience. 

The nature of living things is reactivity; a property of protoplasm 
is irritability. The living organism responds to stimulation and, as a 
corollary, the activities of an organism are resultants of stimulation. 
It is not necessary here to elaborate the inner and outer origins of 


4In emphasizing the phenomenon, the e-rperience, rather than the human 
being, the expertencer, present-day psychical research workers have become 
enmeshed in circular thinking. They use observed psychological behavior to 
describe the nature of that behavior and proof that the behavior was aroused 
by the explanatory hypothesis concerning such behavior. Psi is used to explain 
the nature of psi and proof that psi was caused by psi. How much more humble 
were the earlier investigators such as F. Podmore and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick. 
Many contemporary psychical research workers have forgotten the warning 
of James H. Hyslop, founder of the American Society for Psychical Research, 
that telepathy, for example, “is not a name for a cause of any kind whatever,” 
that psi (the word or the idea) does not explain anything. “It merely classifies 
a certain type of phenomena” and suggests that “we do not know the causal 
factors in a set of circumstances. * Telepathy, says Hyslop, does not explain 
the phenomenon, as is too frequently supposed, but actually leaves it wholly 
unexplained. If psi were generally accepted as the “mere fact of the super- 
normal or facts not (yet) explained by normal mental action,” then it seems 
to me, it would take its rightful place in the field of psychology. 1 aig “seme 
are from James H. Hyslop, Psychical Research and the Resurrection, Small 
Maynard and Co., Boston, 1908, Chapter X, “Telepathy,” pp. 305-331.) “He 
[Hyslop] was firm in his conviction that the phenomena studied by psychical 
researchers would eventually be found to fit the laws of normal psychology and 
abnormal psychology .. .” George H. Hyslop, “James H. Hyslop: His Con- 
tribution to Psychical Research,” JournaL A.S.P.R., Vol. XLIV (October, 
1950), p. 136. 
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stimuli and the complexity of reaction patterns in the more complex 
living organisms. It is sufficient for this discussion to state the 
general principle. 

The activity of an organism pursuant to stimulation is called a 
response pattern. The reception of the stimulation to which the 
organism reacts is generally called perception. In other words, the 
organism perceives or accepts a stimulus from the outside world 
or from within itself, the inner and outer world. When the stimula- 
tion comes from without, it is usually called an external stimulus. 
When it comes from within the organism, it is sometimes called a 
drive, or as I prefer to call it, a need. The external stimulus as 
perceived by the organism may provoke an inner need. The response 
pattern of the organism to the perceived stimulus, whether it is an 
external pressure or an inner need, will depend upon the total 
experiences of that organism, its life- history, its usual patterns of 
response, its attitudes or sets. These are determinative, I believe, in 
the perception of external evidence for the inner conviction that what 
is perceived satisfies the need to have a a psi experience. 

An examination of the literature about psi indicates that most of 
the explanatory theories are descriptive or phenomenological rather 
than dynamic. They do not tell us the why but rather the how and 
the what. But the literature does corroborate the general thesis that 
all psi experiences have something to do with communication. All 
“paranormal” experiences are related to interpersonal communication 
despite the more recent artificial separation of PK, for example, in 
laboratory study. It will be recalled that the earliest experiences and 
experiments with psychokinetic effects, planchette, slate and auto- 
matic writing, levitation and rappings, were approached with a view 
to the communication, the message. Even more recent theories of 
telepathy involving PK effects are constructed in relation to com- 
munication.’ Experiments with dice throwing® seem therefore to be 
irrational and inappropriate, for they represent an attempt to study 
PI. without recognizing the role of communication. I believe it is 
necessary for psychical research to return once again to its funda- 
mental understanding that all psychical experiences are motivated 
by and fit into the concept of interpersonal communication whether 
thev deal with telepathy, clairvoyance, psychokinesis, or immortality.” 


5R. H. Thouless and B. P. Wiesner, “The Psi Processes in Normal and 
‘Paranormal’ Psychology,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII (1947), pp. 177-196. 

6J. B. Rhine, The Reach of the Mind, William Sloane Associates, New 
York, 1947, Chap. 6. 

7 Gardner Murphy, in his presidential address to the Society for Psychical 
Research (London), already suggests, but with reservation and reluctance, 
the reshifting of emphasis in psychical research to the interpersonal significance 
of these experiences. “I would plead for the direct empirical study of the laws 
of the interpersonal; the functions of an interpersonal field” (p. 15), ““Psychical 
Research and Personality,” JournaLt A.S.P.R., Vol. XLIV (January, 1950), 
pp. 3-20 
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From a reading of the literature of reported cases of spontaneous 
psi, and from an examination of a large number of personal com- 
munications and a detailed interview of people who claim to have 
had psi experiences, I have come to the conclusion that the evidence 
is predominantly in the direction of the corroboration of the thesis 
that the primary motivation in all “paranormal” experiences is to 
communicate, to make contact with other human beings.® 


It is always a human being who wants to contact or to com- 
municate. It is for this reason that we must understand and study 
human beings. Communication abstracted from those communicating 
has little validity. When the human being communicates or feels 
that he has communicated, or feels the need to communicate, it may 
be due not to any single factor or to the same factor for all human 
beings. But it is in this light that we can come better to understand 
the crists character of psi experiences. By that I mean the associa- 
tion of psi experiences with individual crises in the human being or 
social crises in the human society. 


The most frequent occurrence of spontaneous psi has been in rela- 
tion to crises where loss or threat of loss of contact and need for 
contact predominate. The loss of contact may be due to separation 
in space and time due to approaching death,? the death of some 
loved one or even some feared one.!° The need for contact may arise 
in a situation in which the individual feels threatened by a possible 
loss of contact, such as the case of the man whose girl friend is about 
to get married to someone else, and he is about to lose her. The 
loss of contact can be caused by psychological illness where the 
normal channels of communication in interpersonal relations are 
blocked or destroyed. Sometimes there is a need to restore old con- 


8 If we follow the line of reasoning indicated here, some of the investigations, 
such as those of Humphrey, Pratt, Woodruff, Dale, and Schmeidler, need to 
be reconsidered. Subjects are motivated not so much to be “sheep” or “goats,” 
or to hit the target, or to get a high (or even low) score, as they are to make 
contact, to establish a particular kind of relationship with the experimenter. 
Transference, in a technical psychoanalytic sense, may have bearing on this 
point. Salience effects, too, may have to be re-ex xamined in this light. It also 
seems likelier that people with profound motivation “to achieve high scores” 
(e.g., Humphrey’s subjects) or “to be sheep” (e.g., Schmeidler’s subjects) are 
motivated not so much by the wish to achieve high scores as to “prove” to the 
experimenter and thereby to themselves that communication is possible. Expe ri- 
menters like those mentioned above seem to be motivated “to contact” their 
subjects and thereby to “prove” to their subjects and to themselves and the 
rest of the world that communication is possible. 

9 James H. Hyslop suggested that the dying wish to make contact with the 
dead so as not “to be alone in death” in his discussion of Visions of the Dying, 
“the alleged visions which many dying persons are said to have had of friends 
who have passed away before them.” Psychical Research and the Resurrec- 
tion, p. 81. 

10 This type of experience has been traditionally classified as “phantasms of 
the living, of the dying and of the dead.” Cf. E. Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, 
F. Podmore, Phantasms of the Living, 2 vols., Triibner and Co., London, 1886. 
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tacts or immediately unavailable contacts, as in states of isolation; 
for example, the soldier in battle or the lost explorer. Sometimes 
the need for communication or contact arises out of the magical use 
of such communications, as in the struggle for power with others, 
or in the wish through such communication to cope with an other- 
wise overwhelming situation. This is seen, for instance, in the need 
to gain superior knowledge in competition with others, or to com- 
municate with powerful persons of the past or with deities!! and 
through such contact to be able to cope with “enemies” or to meet 
present insecurities and dangers. 


The need to communicate or to make contact promotes a seeking 
for evidence that communication or contact has been established. 
The need to make contact and the seeking for evidence result in a 
purposeful though not necessarily conscious alteration of reality. 
This distortion of external or objective reality acts both to give 
conviction that contact has been established and +o reinforces the 
conviction that contact is establishable. The experiencer has an 
emotional reaction, a sense of the gratification of a need, to the effect 
that communication has been established. 

The need to overcome present danger, isolation, or loss of love by 
separation from the love-object is, however, not really satisfied by 
the psi experience. Doubt, therefore, continues to lurk even about 
the conviction that the experience was genuine. Because the need 
was not really satisfied the doubt motivates a continuing preference 
for the particular kind of perceptions that lead to further distortion 
of reality and the acceptance of evidence of communication. With 
each experience there is an increase in the conviction that com- 


munication is possible but no real lessening of the need to com- 
municate.!? 


It is appropriate to view the psychodynamics of the psi experience 
in this way. We have here a rational first step in the explanation 
of the psi experience. In addition, the explanation is consistent with 
the dynamics of psychopathological behavior manifested also by 
neurotic and psychotic patients and by all of us in everyday life. It is 
already known from the clinical studies of the human personality 
that one of the primary factors in parataxic or distorted perception 


11 E.g., Swedenborg’s need to learn to speak with angels and finally to com- 
municate with Jesus. This development was intensified at a time in his life 
when he was being rebuffed by the very level of society upon which he wished 
to make a spectacular impression. His authority and acceptability were being 
questioned. How these tie up with Swedenborg’s competitive feelings toward 
his father is clearly demonstrated in Signe Toksvig’s Emanuel Swedenborg, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1948. 

12 A fruitful discussion of the psychological aspects of perceptual needs, 
preferences, and sets in relation to the relief of disequilibria and tensions is to 
be found in Ross Stagner’s, “Homeostasis as a Unifying Concept in Per- 
sonality Theory,” Psychol. Rev., 58 (1951), pp. 5-17. 
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is the inaccessibility of the resources of love and security, and by 
defensive elaboration, of hostility and threat. That is, if the objects 
of love and loving or, mediately, the objects of hate and hating are 
inaccessible, there is aroused in the human personality a need to 
make contact. The inaccessibility of the resources may be due to 
reality factors, such as rejection, separation, and death (crisis situa- 
tions) or inner psychological needs such as feelings of love, hostility, 
inadequacy, insecurity, or threat. 


Regardless of the cause of the inaccessibility of the resources of 
gratification and security, the need for contact with the source stems 
from the wish to reach the loved one, to gain security, to cope with 
danger, to escape or avoid threat, to find the object of destruction, 
or to gain self-preservation through such contact. This need is the 
primary motivation for seeking “evidence” of interpersonal contact 
or communication in the experiential world, within or outside the 
individual. 


The neurotic or psychotic person and the one who experiences 
psi share in common the distortion of reality. The difference between 
the psi experience and the neurotic striving as manifested in the 
repetition compulsion, for example, lies in the nature of the distortion 
of reality. For the person who has the psi experience, for the psychic, 
interpersonal communication defies the known limitations of time 
and space, and the physical universe. The magic of the neurotic as 
well as the psychotic seldom includes communication and contact 
with the discarnate. The magic of the psychic is far more spectacular 
than the fancies of the most advanced natural scientist dealing with 
outer space or nuclear fission. For essentially behind all conviction 
about psychic experience lies the need to communicate with the dead, 
or the need to demonstrate that communication with the dead is 
possible.!} In this sense it is a need to negate death.'* The magic of 
the psychic, then, goes beyond all other magic in that it wishes to 
perpetuate interpersonal contact through a system of communication 
developed in life after the qualitative change of death has taken place. 


13G. N. M. Tyrrell, former president of the Society for Psychical Research 
(London) and representative of the field, states: “It comes to this. The 
phenomena of psychical research (properly so-called) point strongly towards 
communications from the dead. It is possible to escape from this conclusion, but 
only at the expense of introducing a still more extravagant hypothesis. The 
facts are quite clear. They cannot be got rid of by maintaining a masterly 
silence, by looking in the opposite direction or by making false statements 
about them. Sooner or later they will have to be faced. Those who wish to 
know the truth about the nature of the human individual might as well face 
them now.” The Personality of Man, Penguin Books, West Drayton, England, 
1947, p. 205. 

14“It is only when the investigator refuses to be limited by bodily death 
that psychic science differentiates itself (from physiology or psychology) as a 
separate study.” W. Whately Smith (Carington), 4 Theory of the Mechanism 
of Survival, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., London, 1920, p. 25. 
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Many people who have experienced psi or who do research in psi 
will tend to deny this ultimate motivation. It would be folly indeed 
to assert that the psi experience for all people satisfies a single need 
or constellation of needs, or that psi plays the same role in each 
person’s life context. It would be equally foolhardy to assume that 
so strong a need, that such powerful motivations as are involved 
in psi, will not arouse resistances to these formulations. And even 
with all objectivity, it can hardly be expected that psychics and 
psychical researchers are entirely aware of their needs and motiva- 
tions. A whole variety of needs is satisfied by psi, as has already 
been pointed out—the need to overcome loss of contact; the need 
to make new contact; the need to establish or re-establish inter- 
personal communication; the need to overcome isolation; the need 
to gain power over others; the need to foretell the future or to defy 
the limitations of reality in terms of time, space, and the material 
universe. But one thing is certain, that all emotions and that all psi 
experiences are part of the adaptive mechanisms of the organism in 
its attempt to reach the inaccessible sources of gratification and 
security, whether they are sought in the here and now or in the 
hereafter. The psychic is one for whom the resources of gratification 
and security are inaccessible, because they are to be found only in 
the future and in the future life after death. 


Allport has pointed out that the Chinese doctrine of immortality 
includes the belief that “the spirits of one’s ancestors are presumed 
to grow smaller with each generation. Thus as one’s memory and 
interest fail one’s representation of outer reality shrinks.”!5 In rela- 
tion to crisis situations and the occurrence of psi experiences the 
need to maintain contact is dominant. As the need diminishes, so the 
memory and so the need to communicate. The strength and role of 
that need varies with the individual’s life context and character 
structure. As the need grows, the memories and perceptions also 
grow, and it is in this context that the psi experience occurs. For 
whereas it is normal and healthy for memory to shrink after the loss 
of a loved object, it grows for some, and this growth is typical of 
people who experience psi. The dynamics of psi are characterized 
by the perception of the unreality of reality and the reality of 
unreality. 

It is the psychic who fails to distinguish between the idea of 
communication and the communication itself. This mechanism, related 
to projection, explains in part the concept of multiple psi experiences, 
that is, where several people participate in the same psi experience. 
For it is the interest of others that frequently provides “the idea of,” 


15 Gordon W. Allport, “Prejudice: A Problem in Psychological and Social 
Causation,” Journal of Social Issues, Supplement Series No. 4 (November, 
1950), p. 9. 
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without the communication. It is the encouragement of others by 
their interests and convictions that fosters the wish to communicate 
and the feeling that communication is possible. It is part of a con- 
tagious process!® already described in the psychiatric literature as 
infectious parapraxes and collective misperceiving.!7 All of this has 
something to do also with set and attitude, with acceptance and 
expectancy, the wish to resurrect old experiences, to experience once 
again what has been experienced before. It fits in with the known 
psychological observation that to anticipate certain feelings is to 
arouse these feelings. 

In conclusion, the attempt was made to re-open avenues of investi- 
gation for psychical research. Many ideas have been barely suggested, 
implications of which have not been fully defined. Advances in 
psychology can no longer be ignored by the close adherence of para- 
psychology to traditional methods of investigation and treatment of 
data. One-sided emphasis upon “‘phenontena” or laboratory data will 
lead perforce to continuing frustration. Only from a forthright re- 
examination of the history and objectives of psychical research in its 
pursuit of understanding human experiences in human relations can 
fruitful findings be anticipated. Especially today when world crises 
threaten everyone’s sources of security and gratification, we are seeing 
increased interest in psychical experiences.!* A better understanding 
of these may lead to more satisfying ways of overcoming insecurity. 


Note: This article was set before the appearance of Dr. Louisa 
E. Rhine’s paper “Conviction and Associated Conditions in Spon- 
taneous Cases” in the September, 1951, issue of the Journal of 
Parapsychology. 


16 René Warcollier, Mind to Mind, Creative Age Press, New York, 1948. 

17 Alexander Szalai, “ ‘Infectious’ Parapraxes,” International Journal of 
Psychoanalysis, 15 (1934), pp. 187-190. ‘ 

i8 See Louise Levitas, “New York: Ghost Town,” This Week Magazine, 
New York Herald Tribune edition, October 28, 1951, pp. 17 and 22. 





On the Nature of Resistance to Psi Phenomena’ 


MONTAGUE ULLMAN, M.D. 


I would like to consider in this brief presentation several points 
with regard to the general resistance encountered around the subject 
of telepathy. We can say, firstly, that the resistance, as is the case 
with all resistance, is understandable. There is no obligation, how- 
ever, to tolerate resistance as we find it at one level; I am referring 
to aggressive resistance or belligerent skepticism, rooted in an indi- 
vidual conflict unrelated to the phenomena themselves. At this level, 
it is strictly a matter between the individual and his conscience—or 
his analyst. 

The more significant and more readily understandable: resistance 
is expressed by doubt, incredulity, or simply the rationalization of a 
lack of interest. This form of resistance is not destructive, but simply 
represents the initial shock reaction in the face of something startlingly 
new and different. The function of this initial resistance has to a 
large extent already been served. It is now time to analyze it out of 
existence and thus pave the way to new interest and activity on the 
part of a greater number of clinical investigators. There may be a 
few who will ask the laboratory to provide even greater astronomical 
agures, but most of those who have studied the results already 
obtained have been convinced that further effort should go into 
building upon the foundation rather than simply extending it by 
adding more bricks. 

The occurrence of telepathy seems to indicate that we may be 
much more in contact with each other, much more together, than 
is readily apparent. One of the chief problems we face is related to 
the limitations in our own conceptual thinking. We are, to put it 
simply, attempting to grasp a process having to do with “‘togetherness” 
with tools originally designed to study things in their “separateness.” 
The crisis in physics, with its attendant challenge to Newtonian 
premises, has not yet fully reverberated down to the social sciences. 
The early laboratory work in this country placed the existence of 
psi phenomena on a secure basis, but accentuated rather than alleviated 
the difficulties involved in any theoretical approach. Rhine and his 
co-workers diligently and persistently, over a period of many years, 
applied the scientific method to the study of these phenomena. The 
end results precisely illustrate the conceptual difficulties to which I 
have alluded. The scientific method is the one tool par excellence at 
our disposal for the study of phenomena in their unrelatedness to the 


1 Presented at a Meeting of the Psychiatric Forum Group, May 2, 1951. 
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observer. The contribution from the laboratory became a bipolar one. 
Experiments proving telepathy do not at the same time place mind 
above matter, nor in opposition to matter. The results themselves— 
precise, repeatable experiments, carefully checked mathematical analy- 
ses—have added up to an impressive body of proof. The same ring 
of validity, however, is lacking with regard to the theoretical formula- 
tions and assumptions which have accompanied the laboratory work. 
These have been indicative of a gratuitous dualism implicit not in 
the actual results, but in the assumptions underlying the application 
of the scientific method to this study. Undoubtedly the workers deal- 
ing with the problem felt that the greatest objectivity could be 
obtained through the establishment of the maximum degree of im- 
personality. Once the whole problem of the interrelatedness of human 
organisms is omitted from the picture in the pursuit of this type of 
objectivity, the laboratory results of necessity lend themselves to 
such mystical elaborations as ‘mind over matter,” ‘“mind-to-mind,” 
and perhaps even the term “‘extrasensory.” It must be said, however, 
in evaluating the position of the early workers, that, given our present 
criteria, less impersonal techniques, while they might have avoided 
the fog of unproductive speculation about the nature of psi, would 
have prolonged the birth pangs and delayed the establishment of 
reasonable proof. It is to the further credit of these workers that, 
once the question of proof was settled, they did turn their efforts to 
the study of psi in its relation to behavioral patterns and personality. 
I have perhaps stressed the theoretical weaknesses at the expense of 
the positive contributions, but only because it is the former which are 
pertinent to the understanding of the resistances with which we are 
dealing. The laboratory had left a foundling at the doorstep of the 
very busy psychiatric family, with no tag to indicate that it belonged 
there, and, what is worse, with no tag to indicate that it belonged 
anywhere. This was the situation which existed until several years 
ago. The resistance remained for there were no adequate means at 
hand of resolving it. As a result of the more recent laboratory efforts 
to relate psi functioning to human needs—in vitro in the laboratory 
experiments and in vivo in the analytic setting—the baby can now 
be looked upon as properly tagged and ready for adoption. Significant 
changes have to be made in the household, however, before this 
adoption can work out smoothly. 


To understand the unique quality of the telepathic dream, we 
have to be aware not only of what is unique about the dream itself, 
but also what is unique about the dreamer. Time seems to stand still 
for the schizophrenic. Perhaps it may be said that his psychosis 
begins at the point where this fiction becomes his reality. The ability 
to obviate the changing quality of experience, namely, its temporal 
aspect, can only be achieved by an overwhelming effort to break 
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all ties with reality. But this obviating process, before it leads the 
individual to take the fatal leap into the state of absolute timelessness, 
omnipotence, and psychosis, may leave traces and side effects which 
indicate its existence and direction. Telepathic functioning may be 
just such an evidential side effect. If time and space are viewed as 
static, fixed, and rigid categories, much as containers in which events 
occur rather than as reflecting properties of matter, then the 
dynamism of telepathy has to be placed outside of time and space 
and of necessity outside of our reach. 


It seems to me, if I may be permitted a further brief excursion 
into philosophical speculation,? that two preliminary steps may be 
postulated which, if valid, might help in coping with this difficulty. 
The first has to do with the implications of regarding time and space 
not as given categories, but rather as abstractions from our experience 
to express, in the case of the former, the element of change or 
unlikeness in our experience and, in the case of the latter, the element 
of sameness or likeness in our experience. Adjustment to experience 
through time and space as we know them, while it represents the most 
human and most rewarding way of adjustment in terms of mastery 
over nature, does not shed light on how these aspects of experience 
are dealt with in the case of those who have forsaken human goals 
and needs. This may have some relevance to the situation in border- 
line psychotics who, in coming close to a total surrender of the 
possibility of fulfilling their human needs, experience at the same 
time a disruption of their ability to experience the temporal and 
spacial aspects of reality in a human way. Whatever deeper level is 
opened up as a result of this disruption is at this point a matter 
of conjecture. Telepathic functioning provides us with a glimpse, 
sufficient to confirm its existence, but too evanescent to reveal much 
information about it. The occurrence of telepathy in the analytic 
setting, then, is contingent on inner disarrangements which make 
other means of communication impossible. It has been a fact in my 
practice that consistent telepathic functioning occurs in extremely 
detached individuals, often close to frankly psychotic states, and 
that it seems to represent a last foothold of relatedness. Once the 
patient is over the edge in the wrong direction, namely, psychosis, 
it becomes lost but not forgotten. The hallucinatory and delusional 
systems of the psychotic nostalgically center about this recently lost 
and last vestigial evidence of a tie to the real world. Conversely, 
when growth takes place in the direction of integration and cure, 
telepathic functioning is replaced by more socially rewarding means 
of knowing and contacting the environment. 


2 The ideas expressed here are based on the theoretical analysis of time and 
space by Christopher Caudwell in his book Further Studies in a Dying Culture, 
Dodd, Mead and Co., New York, 1949. 





The Spontaneity Factor in Extrasensory 
Perception 


‘ALAN O. ROSS, GARDNER MURPHY, AND 
GERTRUDE R. SCH MEIDLER 


Various investigators of extrasensory processes have suggested 
that a spontaneous attitude aids extrasensory perception. The present 
study was designed to answer the question whether children rated 
as possessing a high degree of spontaneity tend to score higher in 
tests for extrasensory perception than children with low spontaneity 
ratings. Spontaneity was defined as ‘a quality which is found in 
the young child before he becomes encrusted by the habits of social 
routine and convention. It is shown in a wholehearted, fresh, and 
unconstrained approach to life situations. A zestful, fluid approach 
and usually an unreflective originality are considered attributes of 
the spontaneous individual.” 

The subjects of the study were thirty children between the ages 
of four and a half and eight, enrolled in the preschool classes and 
primary grades of a private school in New York. 

Since no available test is designed to measure spontaneity as such, 
the following method was devised by which spontaneity ratings for 
the subjects could be obtained. The experimenter observed each 
child in a structured play situation, using the following techniques: 
A ten-minute period of free play with miniature life toys; a period 
during which the subject was instructed to place a number of colored 
marbles on a marble board in any way he wished; a story-telling 
period during which the subject was asked to tell any kind of a 
story. The story was recorded by means of a wire recorder. The 
subject was rated by the examiner during each of these activities. 
Ratings were made on five point scales, along the continua of Zest, 
Originality, Constraint, Rigidity, Perseveration, and Reflectiveness. 
These ratings were then combined and were considered the subject’s 
spontaneity score. 

In an attempt to validate the ratings of spontaneity, similar ratings 
were obtained from the teachers of each child. For this purpose, a 
rating scale was devised on which each of the continua along which 
the teacher was supposed to rate the child was anchored by behavioral 
descriptions of each extreme. Agreement between the rating given 
by the experimenter and the overall rating obtained from the 
teachers’ scales, as tested by product moment r, was of the order of 
51 (SE, .14). Testing for internal consistency of the teachers’ rat- 
ings, an odd-even correlation, corrected by the Spearman-Brown 
formula, gave an r of .84. 
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Analysis of the spontaneity material, not all of which can be 
presented here, led to the following conclusions: 


1. The personality scales designed for use by the teachers had a 
considerable odd-even internal consistency. 


2. There seemed to be a common nucleus among the various 


criteria used and which, taken together, were termed Spontaneity. 


3. The agreement among the teachers was sufficiently high to 
indicate that they were judging a common core. 


4. The agreement between the teachers’ and the experimenter’s 
ratings was high enough to indicate that the same common nucleus 
was being judged and rated during the 30 minutes’ observation by 
the experimenter, as had been observed over an extended period of 
time by the teachers. 


5. Spontaneity, as defined, can be measured with a fair degree of 
surance. 


After completion of the spontaneity testing, but before the final 
ratings were calculated, all subjects were tested for extrasensory 
perception, using the card-calling technique known as Screened 
Touch Matching. Using the average of the combined spontaneity 
scores of the teachers’ and of the experimenter’s spontaneity rating, 
the subjects were then divided into those with high and those with 
low spontaneity, using an arbitrary cut-off point. For the purpose 
of final analysis, there were thus 13 subjects in the High Spon- 
taneity group and 11 subjects in the Low Spontaneity group. 

At no time during the course of the study were any data found 
which clearly indicated the presence of extrasensory perception. 
However, the subjects who had been rated as having high spon- 
taneity achieved higher ESP scores than did those with ratings of 
low spontaneity. The high spontaneity subjects showed a positive 
deviation from chance expectancy in their card-calling scores, while 
the low spontaneity subjects showed a negative deviation from 
chance, that is, they scored below chance expectancy. The difference 
between the means was significant at the .09 level of confidence. It 
was felt that this difference is suggestive and consistent with the 
hypothesis advanced. 

Reasoning that, if the hypothesis is correct, as the data seem to 
indicate, greater spontaneity should increase ESP scores, and that 
spontaneity ought to be greater at the beginning of each session with 
each subject, while it might be expected to decline as one run fol- 
lows another, a further analysis was made. The first three runs of 
each session for each subject were extracted and examined separately. 
In this analysis, subjects with high-rated spontaneity showed a mean 
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deviation from chance (5.0) of + .35, while the low spontaneity 
subjects had a mean deviation from chance of — .15. The difference 
between these means is significant at the .06 level of confidence. 
These figures seem to show that when conditions are favorable to 
the operation of spontaneity, the high spontaneity subjects’ ESP 
scores improve over those of the low spontaneity subjects’ scores. 

It was concluded that the more highly spontaneous subjects 
seemed to have a tendency to score higher in ESP tests than the 
less spontaneous subjects and that this was especially true in the 
spontaneity-favoring situation. 





Psi and Australian Aborigines 


RONALD ROSE 


It is not possible, even if space would permit, to present a compre- 
hensive survey of those aspects of Australian aboriginal practices and 
beliefs of interest to psychical research. The principal reason for this 
is that psychical powers, real or alleged, are fundamental in a set of 
esoteric beliefs and rituals which, at best, natives are reluctant to 
disclose. Even the most experienced and astute anthropologist has 
difficulty in collecting any body of information relevant to this 
main issue and once having acquired information it is difficult for 
him to divorce it from its unusual context, to apply to it measures 
of reliability and thus to be able to sort what is real from what is 
symbolical or what is merely fictional. It is an unfortunate fact that 
many anthropologists (not only in Australia) have been satisfied with 
ritual answers to their questions on psychical phenomena, firstly, 
because the ritual answers, the myths, and the legends have their 
own value to anthropologists, and secondly, because few anthropol- 
ogists have been aware that the findings of psychical research, relat- 
ing to basic phenomena at any rate, are now sufficiently reliable to 
justify more penetrating inquiries. A further difficulty to a full survey 
is that few of the significant phenomena have been observed by 
white men under conditions sufficiently free of the possibility of 
fraud and delusion to lend them any considerable weight, and the 
bulk of our knowledge is derived from anecdotal accounts, often at 
second or third hand. 


However, due principally to the work of Professor A. P. Elkin 
(from whose writings I have drawn freely) in collating and classi- 
fying the available material, involving about eighty tribes, there is 
a body of information now on record which shows that aboriginal 
beliefs, both sacred and profane (but particularly the former) have 
probably been developed about a core of genuine psychical phe- 
nomena. Although the information is rarely fully documented there 
runs through it a pattern of familiarity strikingly suggestive of the 
genuineness of the basic phenomena with, of course, variations in 
interpretations; and even the ritual answers have a familiarity that 
gives them some importance. 


Background of the Phenomena 


A necessary preliminary to any understanding of the significance 
of psychical phenomena amongst Australian aborigines is a knowl- 
edge of the natives themselves. Despite the general belief, they are 
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not of low mentality. Tests conducted by Professor S. D. Porteus 
of Hawaii University! showed them to have a high average mental 
age in comparison with other primitive people.2 Whilst these tests 
were by no means conclusive they tend to confirm the modern anthro- 
pological viewpoint that the aborigines’ extremely primitive material 
culture should not be regarded as an index of their native intelligence 
and that they are, mentally, quite highly cultured. 


In fact, this neglect of material development is consistent with the 
emphasis the aborigines have placed on contemplation. Their way of 
life is patterned on concepts of rigid mental discipline, and their 
instruction through the various degrees is directed towards the en- 
hancement of personality and the preservation of their sacred tribal 
heritages. As Elkin puts it “. . . to be brought into full realization 
of the Altijiringa (the ‘eternal dream time’) is to share actively in 
that stream of life and power which is not hampered by the limita- 
tions of space and time.’ This is the aboriginal link with the unseen, 
and it is where the parapsychologists’ interest in them principally lies, 
for it is the priests of the “eternal dream time,” the aboriginal men 
of high degree, the witch doctors or, as they are more commonly 
known, the “clever men” about whom significant psi phenomena 
appear regularly to occur. Indeed, the principal distinguishing fea- 
ture of a clever man from an ordinary tribal member is his apparent 
ability to use various psi powers at will whereas others experience 
only spontaneous occurrences. According to Elkin: 


“They are magical practitioners, for they cure some sick- 
nesses by magical rituals and spells. In many parts, too, they 
are sorcerers as well; they know how to, and may, insert evil 
magic, extract ‘human fat,’ or cause the soul to leave the victim’s 
body, and so cause sickness and death. And finally, they also 
possess, in many cases, occult powers: they can commune with 
the dead; they see spirits fly through the air, and do the same 
themselves; they practice telepathy and mass hypnotism; and 
they gain knowledge by psychical means of what occurs at a dis- 
tance. Such are the claims and beliefs. They therefore partake of 
the character of witches, clairvoyants, mediums, and psychic 
experts.’ 


1S. D. Porteus, Primitive Intelligence and Environment, The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1937 and The Psychology of a Primitive People, E. Arnold 
and Co., London, 1931. 


2 For instance, a group of 25 Arunta (Central Australia) mission-educated 
natives had an average mental age of 12.08 as compared with a group of 25 
African Bushmen with an average mental age of only 7.56. 

3A. P. Elkin, Aboriginal Men of High Degree, Sydney, Australasian Pub- 
lishing Co., 1945, p. 12. 

4 Ibid., p. 5. 
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These men of high degree occupy an important place in the social 
structure of aboriginal tribes. They are not merely members of a 
profession but doctors to whom sacred knowledge has been imparted 
and by whom supernormal powers are exercised. Tribal members 
believe implicitly in their powers. 

Radin has claimed5 that Arunta medicine men are of neurotic 
epileptoid type. It is true that they regularly experience self-induced 
trance and have experiences that would, in another culture, be clas- 
sified as abnormal. Elkin, Warner, and others® state that within their 
own culture they are persons of special knowledge, self-assurance, 
and initiative, and whether or not they have, in fact, any psychic 
abilities are outstanding personalities. Psychologically they appear 
to be a very normal group. 

Unlike religio-spiritual representatives in other primitive societies, 
and in our own, clever men enjoy no extra privileges or rights. Apart 
from certain articles they keep about them there is nothing to dis- 
tinguish them from other members of the tribe. They engage in 
similar pursuits, they are pleasant in their social relations, they marry, 
and they fall ill, or suffer by malignant magic. 


Therapeutic Practices 


Clever men use conjuring tricks freely in effecting many of their 
cures and in their psychic displays. Various writers have described 
them as charlatans and imposters’ and Strehlow claims that they are 
the greatest swindlers and conjurers who, by deceits and frauds, 
keep the people dependent on them. 


These observations, true though they may be in many respects, 
are superficial. By producing a bone from a subject’s afflicted body 
at the psychological moment and announcing that he has removed 
the offending magic the clever man is practicing a subtle form of sug- 
gestion which produces results. It is the outward and visible sign of 
the triumph of his magic. Moreover, whenever a clever man himself 
becomes ill he, too, calls in a fellow practitioner and receives the 
assurance that his stolen soul has been restored or that malevolent 
magical practices of another medicine-man have been counteracted. 


5 P. Radin, Primitive Religion, Viking Press, New York, 1937, pp. 131-132. 

6A. P. Elkin, Aboriginal Men of High Degree, p. 23; W. L. Warner, A 
Black Civilization, Harper and Bros., New York, 1937, pp. 198, 230-232; P. 
Kaberry, Aboriginal Woman, Routledge and Sons, London, 1939, p. 252; R. and 
C. Berndt, “A Preliminary Report of Field Work in the Ooldea Region,” 
Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. 1, pp. 58-61. 

7C. Lumholz, Among Cannibals, J. Murray, London, 1889, p. 183; G. Taplin, 
The Narrinyeri: An Account of the Tribes of Southeast Australia, 1876, p. 46; 
C. Strehlow, Die Aranda und Loritja Stamme, Teil IV, p. 42. 
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The placebo is effective, even though there must be a realization of 
the trickery inherent in it. Curative hypnotic suggestions can be quite 
effective though the patient knows the mechanics involved in treat- 
ing him by these means. 

Recently in Tabulam (New South Wales) I spoke to a sophisti- 
cated half-caste aborigine who had previously injured the cartilage of 
his knee whilst playing football. He consulted one of the clever men 
at the Tabulam Settlement who, after a short period of contemplation, 
stated that the boy had been “caught” whilst bathing in a forbidden 
part of the Upper Clarence River (a fact that the clever man may or 
may not have known by ordinary means) and thereupon produced 
a splinter of bone from the boy’s knee. The subject told me he was 
able to walk immediately afterwards. There was no doubt in his mind 
that a bone had actually been extracted. Later I mentioned the inci- 
dent to the clever man and demonstrated his technique by “extract- 
ing” a twig from his arm. He laughingly admitted the trick, but 
insisted that the device was a means to an end; it was symbolical of 
removing the ailment. Clever men claim that what makes the patient 
better is his faith in himself and his belief in the unique powers of the 
clever men.® 

When a bone is pointed by a clever man he projects a “spear of 
thought” at his victim. Once a native knows that he has been “pointed” 
Western medicine becomes quite useless and, although he may be 
perfectly sound physically, he is convinced that he will, and often 
does, die. The willingness to die when pointed is associated with 
aboriginal beliefs of preexistence and reincarnation, which do not 
concern us here, and can only be counteracted by superior magic 
on the part of a skilled practitioner. Recently, it is of interest to 
note, hypnosis is reported to have been used by a white physician in 
Mildura in an attempt to save the life of a young aboriginal woman 
who believed she had been pointed. 

In connection with bone-pointing the question arises as to whether 
or not a native may die because of this sorcery without knowing of 
it by ordinary means. Usually, however, good care is taken to inform 
the intended victim (often the entire tribal attitude towards him 
changes) and in any case if a native feels ill, or suffers any misfor- 
tune, magic is immediately suspected. 


Hypnotism 


Allied with the use of suggestion in killing and curing is the more 
or less straightforward practice of hypnotism. It appears to be used 


8 See A. P. Elkin, “Notes on the Psychic Life of the Australian Aborigines,” 
Sydney, Mankind, Vol. 2, No. 3 (1937). 
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regularly by clever men, but not always in the manner familiar to 
us. For instance Elkin quotes a free translation of a native text 
obtained by Ronald Berndt from natives of the Lower Murray River. 
The text reads : ; 


“When a man is down on the plain and I am on the hill, I 
look towards him while I am talking. He sees me and turns 
towards me. I say ‘Do you hear?’ I move my head from side to 
side glaring at him, and at last stare at him, and then, turning, 
I say, ‘Come on quickly.’ As I stare at him fixedly, I see him turn 
as he feels my stare. He then turns and looks about while I 
continue staring at him. So I say, ‘Walk this way, right along 
here, where I am sitting.’ Then he walks right up to me where 
I am sitting behind a bush. I draw him with my ‘power’ (miwt). 
You do not see any hand-signs or hear any shouting. At last he 
comes up and nearly falls over me. I call out so that he will see 
me. He says: ‘You talked to me and I felt it. How did you talk 
so?’ I answer: ‘True, it was in that way I talked to you, and 
you felt those words and also that power.’ ”’? 


If the account related by the native involves psychical power, it 
would appear that ESP in which the agent were a significant factor 
was employed, as well as a hypnotic influence. 


Elkin also describes, in a free translation of a native text, hypno- 
tism in its more familiar form being used by a clever man to divert 
sorcerers from their intentions: 


“They ‘feel’ (but do not hear) his words, because their nerves 
are deadened. He makes them walk away from him, by exerting 
the ‘strong’ power in his nerves, which begin to twitch. The 
men, under the influence of his gaze, weaken, and become as if 
asleep, and so when he says, ‘Go on, you! Walk down to the 
camp,’ they go. He tells them further: ‘Don’t get up with the 
intention of performing sorcery.’ So they lie down and get up in 
the morning good.’”!° 


Warner quotes case histories of black magic! in which the sor- 
cerer apparently employs posthypnotic suggestion. The cases are 
obscured by symbolism but the suggestion to a victim that he will 
live only three more days, that on the first he will be well and happy, 
on the second he will feel ill, and on the third he will die, has a high 
degree of familiarity to us as a hypnotic procedure. Whether or not 
hypnotism is, in fact, employed is for future investigation to determine. 

At Tabulam (New South Wales) last year I found evidence of 
the practice of hypnotism by a clever man. It is now common practice 


9A. P. Elkin, Aboriginal Men of High Degree, pp. 54-55. 
10 [bid., p. 55. 
11 W. L. Warner, op. cit., pp. 198-206 (see footnote 6). 
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for an opthalmoscope or similar bright object to be held above the 
level of the subject’s eyes, to dilate the pupils, dull the vision, and 
tire the optic muscles. The clever man showed me his magic stone, 
an old-fashioned glass paperweight with an intricate flower design 
on it. When asked its use he stated it was to “send fellows to sleep.” 
He demonstrated his technique by holding the “stone” towards me 
and slightly above eye level. 

I was unable in the short time at my disposal to arrange for a 
demonstration of hypnotism, even if the witch doctor had agreed 
and a suitable subject had been enlisted. However, amongst other 
things, he told me that he could not hypnotize an unwilling subject 
(though magic of an involved nature might later be successful), that 
the trance state was terminated by telling the subject to wake up, 
that it could not always be successfully terminated in which case 
the subject later awoke of his own accord, and that he himself gazed 
into the stone in order to induce a trance state. 


The principal use of hypnotism, according to my informant, was 
in the instruction of young initiates. They were hypnotized and told 
to “travel” and acquire information. This probably is a form of 
traveling clairvoyance, but the existence of a “double” or an “etheric 
self” is the native interpretation. 


It is thought that quartz and other crystals are used in a similar 
fashion to the fancy paperweight, in other quarters. Certainly quartz 
has a special esoteric significance. At some initiation ceremonies, 
particularly in the high degrees, stones and quartz are pressed or 
“sung” into the postulant’s forehead to enable him to see into the 
minds of others. 


Ceremonial Trance 


Trance states are not regarded by Australian aborigines as abnor- 
mal or undesirable. In common with many other primitive people 
their cultural background is such as to place high value on trance 
experience.!? No tribal clever man can attain or hold his position of 
spiritual authority and prestige without it. 

The most striking accounts of trance experience are associated with 
the induction of initiates and the making of clever men. In the former 
case it should be noted that novices go through a period of privation, 
contemplation, and instruction during the twelve or eighteen months 
preceding the actual man-making ceremonies. Revelations are pro- 
gressively made as the novices pass through the various stages ap- 
proaching manhood. These are coupled with various physical rituals, 


12 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture, George Routledge and Sons, London, 
1935, p. 191. 
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some of them extremely painful. Tooth avulsion is common in some 
regions, circumcision, subincision, depilation, cicatrization, etc., in 
others. Such painful practices as the pulling out of fingernails often 
precede the highest revelations. In all areas initiation is a transition 
rite patterned on death, and the ritual pattern associated with death 
is closely followed. There is evidence that the endurance of the phys- 
ical initiation rituals is a test of the novices’ self-hypnotic ability, 
taught during the period preceding the ceremonies.!’ That a trance 
state is probably involved is indicated by the death pattern and the 
rebirth of the initiates as men. 

In the making of clever men additional features of considerable 
interest appear. Once again the rituals are patterned on the central 
experience of death, but in this case the ritual bestows the power of 
passing through the confines of death. It brings the postulant into 
contact with the spirits of the dead whom he can now see, consult, 
and summon to his aid. In the circumcision regions the experience 
is referred to as “death” but in the subincision areas it is interpreted 
or described as a trance experience. 


It is at this stage that clever men acquire some of their special and 
spectacular powers. The rituals give symbolic accounts of the clever 
men gaining the “magic cords” by which they are enabled to perform 
miraculous feats. For example, during the specially sacred ceremonies 
clever men may give psychic displays including the exuding of the 
magic cord up which they climb to the height of tree-tops.'* 

The relationship of certain features with occult beliefs is striking. 
Should ectoplasmic manifestations be fact then it appears probable 
that aborigines are familiar with them. It is possible that as the 
psychic beliefs of primitive people are currently investigated sufficient 
stimulus may result to bring about further inquiry into these now 
almost neglected aspects of psychical research. 


Of the “making” ceremony generally, Elkin advances two explana- 
tions of the experience: 


‘According to the first, the postulant is so conditioned by 
instruction, by seclusion in suitable surroundings, and by fasting 
and ceremony, that he goes into a trance, and sees all the correct, 


13] have made inquiries pertinent to this issue amongst initiates and clever 
men. 

14 The accounts vary but representative symbolic rituals are: (a) medicine 
men, or sometimes spirits, make an incision in the side of a postulant and press, 
rub, or “sing” into the wound quartz crystals and a mysterious cord; (b) the 
postulant travels to the sky where an assistant totem (familiar) performs a 
similar operation; (c) the postulant’s intestines are removed and replaced by 
others of magical substance; (d) a mythical snake takes the postulant to the 
sky on a cord where he inserts magical power via the navel. Some natives 


have pointed out to inquiring anthropologists that they are aware the accounts 
are not literally true. 
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the suggested, and the expected happenings materialize. Accord- 
ing to the second, after the conditioning by instruction, psycho- 
logical preparation and bodily ordeal, the ‘killing,’ surgical oper- 
ations, and restoration might, and in some cases do, occur in 
ritual manner, medicine-men acting the roles of the great totemic 
spirits. . . . This is in keeping with the great part played by 
totemic ritual in the life of these tribes. 

“An interesting feature of the ritual is that in Southeast Aus- 
tralia it is usually referred to as a trance experience, and this is 
implied for Northeast Arnhem Land, whereas in the other re- 
gions, it is almost always referred to as a death, or ‘being killed,’ 
the postulant being mourned for as one dead. Present information 
suggests a correlation of the emphasis on trance in Southeast 
Australia with a greater development there than elsewhere of 
psychical practices, such as hypnotism, materialization, and 
thought transference.’’!5 


Telepathy 


Trance of a more or less profound nature is usually, but not always, 
associated with events of an ostensibly telepathic interpretation. Elkin 
refers to this and to telepathy generally, in the following terms: 


“The Aborigine has, in fact, developed the art of contempla- 
tion to a much greater degree than most of us. He may be taking 
part in general conversation or some activity when he experi- 
ences an involuntary movement in some part of his body. In my 
experience, he at once drops into a state of recollection and 
receptivity, lasting minutes, until he has realized who will be 
‘coming along’ in the near future. In many tribes, different parts 
of the body are regarded as indicating specific relations or 
groups of relations; in such cases, the meditation is guided along 
prescribed channels. On another occasion he may see a totemic 
animal belonging to his own or some close relation’s group; once 
again he prepares himself to receive an intimation as to who 
it is and what is the trouble. The same procedure usually follows 
the sight of a smoke signal. 


“Many white folk who have known their native employees 
well give remarkable examples of the Aborigine’s power for 
knowing what is happening at a distance, even hundreds of miles 
away. A man may be away with his employer on a big stock 
trip, and will suddenly announce one day that his father is dead, 
that his wife has given birth to a child, or that there is some 
trouble in his own country. He is so sure of his facts that he 
would return at once if he could, and the strange thing is, as 
these employers ascertained later, the Aborigine was quite cor- 


ISA. P. Elkin, Aboriginal Men of High Degree, pp. 36-37. 
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rect ; but how he could have known, they do not understand, for 
there was no means of communication whatever, and he had 
been away from his own people for weeks and even months. 
The Aboriginal psychologists would no doubt speak of telepathy, 
if they had such a term, and emphasize the reality and reliability 
of the dieam-life.”’!® 


Many aborigines are aware that the totemic animals they see which 
induce them to fall into a trance-state have no objective existence. 
The fact that they are recognized as hallucinatory reflects their de- 
gree of understanding of the processes involved. When in Wooden- 
bong (New South Wales) recently, a native told me that a fortnight 
previously he and lis wife had both seen two (hallucinatory) plovers 
circling their cottage on the Government Settlement. They realized 
immediately that they were not real plovers and after a period of 
contemplation the native said, “I suppose old Uncle’s dead.” Plovers 
were the totem of his uncle. The following morning a telegram in- 
formed the Station Manager that the native’s uncle over a hundred 
miles away had died during the night. 


This symboligm and expression in totemic form, so much more 
vivid and important to tribal natives, has long deceived anthropol- 
ogists who, with patience and perseverance, might have penetrated the 
mystical form and discovered the core of fact. 


In connection |with smoke signals it has long been held that the 
message was contained in the signal itself, that the color, shape, and 
movement of the smoke conveyed information by code. However, in- 
quiries by my wife and myself directed specifically towards elucidating 
this matter tend |to confirm Elkin’s view that smoke signals have a 
psychic sigifcace, the signal being merely an indication that 
telepathic communication is desired. The clever man then falls into a 
self-induced trance state. 


The power of qever men to be able to obtain information from a 
distance by telepathic means, at a conscious level, is fundamental in 
aboriginal belief. Only amongst detribalized, light-caste natives in 
close contact with |white culture have I heard it questioned, and then 
by only a comparatively small number. 


An excellent suthmary of telepathic methods is given by Elkin; I 
quote this at length: 


“Various methods are used for learning what is occurring at 
a distance. A ysual method, or explanation, is that the medicine- 
man sends his | ‘familiar’ (his assistant totem, spirit-dog, spirit- 
child, or w a er the form be) to gather the information. While 


16 A. P. Elkin, The Australian Aborigines, Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 1948, 
pp. 188-189. 
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this is occurring, the man himself is in a state of receptivity, 
sleep, or trance. In modern phraseology, his ‘familiar spirit’ 
would be the control, or, on the other hand, the medicine-man 
may be ‘sensitive’ to thoughts of other peoples’ minds. He is 
indeed able, once he can get en rapport with, or visualize, them, 
to ransack their minds—a process termed telaesthesia, and not 
confined to ransacking the mind as it is at the time of inquiry, 
but also as it was in the past. 


“Related to this is the ‘clever man’s’ power (as I recently 
learnt in northwest New South Wales, Kamilaroi, and other 
tribes) of seeing in quartz crystal and glass-like stones what 
people are, or have been, doing, especially if contrary to social 
standards. Possibly the ‘clever man’ has heard something before 
reading the crystal. 


“In many tribes, especially in the Southeast, the medicine- 
men ‘can fly’ through space and see what is occurring elsewhere. 
They might produce magical cord or familiars and travel on or in 
them, or they might pass through the air without such acces- 
sories. Normally, however, their bodies do not take part in these 
journeys; only their spirits. Indeed, their bodies are sometimes 
asleep. 

“A Nyul-Nyul informant told me how he doubted the claim 
of a medicine-man to gain such information, so to test him, asked 
him to ascertain when his (the questioner’s) white employer was 
returning. He said that neither he nor the medicine-man knew 
this. The latter went off a short distance and sat under a tree 
with the moonlight playing through the leaves, and produced his 
‘spirit-dogs’ which he, the questioner, actually saw. The medicine- 
man sent these familiars on their errand, and some little time 
later told him that as dawn came next morning he would hear 
the sound of his employer’s horse approaching. Sure enough, 
this came to pass, confounding the unbelief of my informant. 


“Amongst the Wiradjeri (New South Wales), when the doc- 
tor lay down to rest, he would send his ‘familiar’ (assistant 
totem) to other camps, irrespective of distance, to gain informa- 
tion of advantage to his own group. To do this, he would have 
to ‘sing’ or ‘hum’ or ‘think’ his spirit out. He would often do 
this as he was dropping off to sleep. 

“The point to remember is that medicine-men who specialize 
in such psychic practices claim that they are sensitive in this 
way and tribesmen are satisfied with the results. Even when en- 
gaged in ordinary mundane affairs, they are on the alert to feel 
and notice psychic intimations, but, in any case, from time to 


time they draw apart in mind, and let the thoughts and impres- 
sions come.”!7 


17 A. P. Elkin, Aboriginal Men of High Degree, pp. 56-58. 
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Other Phenomena 


Traveling clairvoyance, along conventional lines, appears to occupy 
an important place in|the repertoire of clever men’s abilities. Many 
recorded instances resemble closely the so-called phenomena of the 
“double.” Some reports indicate that clever men produce phantasms 
when on these comparatively common psychic excursions, these giv- 
ing rise to stories of ‘fast traveling” where clever men are seen in 
widely-separated places almost simultaneously. Others, however, in- 
cluding some recorded by my wife and myself, cannot be so classified, 
and it would appear that actual fast traveling in the body does occur. 


In common with most other primitive people aboriginal magicians 
make rain with appropriate ceremonies. In general they also make it 
at the appropriate time| of the year. Cases have been recorded when 
rain occurred following|a ceremony when it could not normally have 


been expected. Similarly, no doubt, there are cases when the cere- 
monies have been fruitless. 


Firewalking is practised. Aborigines’ feet are extraordinarily tough 
and I have been told of a man who stood on the embers of a camp 
fire without noticing it! In some initiation ceremonies clever men 
and initiates (after, significantly perhaps, gazing into it) trample the 
fire with their feet and even roll in it. On occasions when European 
clothes are worn it is recorded that these are undamaged. 


In the transition stag¢ of absorption into the white community de- 
tribalized natives experience phenomena in which the experience or 
symbolisms are in the traditional tribal form or may be interpreted in 
terms more familiar to psychical research. In the inquiries of my wife 
and myself we have fourid examples of phantasms of the dead yield- 
ing veridical information| as well as the totemic form, and the know]- 
edge of the ephemeral characteristics of phantasms as well as belief 
in their physical reality. | 

In almost every part pf the continent aborigines see ghosts, and 
converse with ever present spirits. Places are haunted, both in tradi- 
tion and in apparent fact} 


ESP and PK Tests 


To attempt to elucidate the accounts of the apparently supernor- 
mal powers of the aborigines my wife and I carried out conventional 
GESP and PK tests with partly and wholly detribalized natives. 
These have been reported in detail elsewhere.!® It is thought worth- 

18 Ronald Rose, “Some Notes on a Preliminary PK Experiment with Six 
Dice,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 14 (June, 1950), pp. 116-126; Lyndon 


Rose and Ronald Rose, “Psi/Experiments with Australian Aborigines,” Journal 
of Parapsychology, Vol. 15 (June, 1951), pp. 122-131. 
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while to mention here, in conjunction with the observation that 
whilst most doctors are men some women are also “clever,” that our 
best scoring subjects both in GESP and PK were women.!? In 
GESP one old lady in 68 runs through a standard ESP deck pro- 
duced a positive deviation of 149, this yielding the high critical ratio 
of 9.03, with the odds against chance being responsible running to 
extremely high figures. The best subject in PK, a girl, produced only 
a marginally significant result with a positive deviation of 108 in 600 
runs, with a critical ratio of only 2.41. 


Conclusion 


It is apparent that anthropology and parapsychology may be of 
great mutual aid to each other. Whereas anthropology points the way 
to and provides guidance in a profitable field for parapsychology to 
investigate (and one which may yield valuable data on psi processes), 


parapsychology in its turn provides a valuable new instrument for 
the anthropologist. 


From the parapsychological point of view there is much to be done 
in collecting and classifying the wide variety of psi phenomena re- 
ported amongst primitive people. More important still there is the 
possibility that, provided appropriate social relations with primitive 
subjects can be established, experimental conditions may be fitted to 
test the phenomena and so place our knowledge of them on a much 
higher level than at present. 

Certainly a good deal of ingenuity will be required to devise suit- 
able tests, and conventional procedures will rarely be applicable with- 
out modifications. Short, interesting techniques, not too laborious for 
the experimenter (who in this field will probably be concerned with 
several other things as well as psi tests), nor too boring or exacting 
on the subjects to defeat their purpose, will, no doubt, show what 
bases in fact there are for racial legend, and the psychical origins of 
religious beliefs and magical practices. 


19 Tests with clever men produced interesting but insignificant results. They 
were certainly far less naive than the other subjects and, to an extent, suspi- 
cious of our inquiries as to the real nature of their alleged psychic powers. In 
addition, one had an insatiable desire for tobacco and articles of our luggage 
which we were intending to exchange for good scoring. 
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A Medieval Tilting-Table 


EDMOND P. GIBSON 
| 
| 


; : . . ; 
Readers of the peg may be interested in an instance in which 


a table is reported to have “turned” prior to the “beginnings of 
American spiritualism” and the phenomena of D. D. Home. 


In investigating early English folklore on quite another matter, the 
writer encountered this story, which may indicate that table-tipping 
had a spontaneous beginning several centuries before the phenomenon 
became commonplace under other auspices. 


The early instance in which a table misbehaved itself and became 
a remembered incident in| English folklore is told by the contemporary 
writer Giraldus Cambrensis and is available in English in Wharton’s 
Anglia Sacra. The story, in curtailed form, follows: 

On Tuesday, the 29th|of December, 1170, a controversy between 
the British Crown and the Church culminated in a bloody attack upon 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Becket. The attack was in- 
stigated by Henry II, and was the culmination of a long and bitter 
feud in which Becket was the culminating sufferer. Four of the 
King’s knights attacked the Archbishop in Canterbury Cathedral at 
the foot of the stair leading from the Chapel of St. Benedict. The 
four knights were Hugh de Morville, Reginald Fitz Urse, William 
de Traci, and Richard Brito. Becket was killed by sword cuts of 
De Traci and a stroke from Brito which severed the top of the 


Archbishop’s skull. Brito’s sword fell to the flagstones and broke 
in two. 


The conspirators fled the scene and journeyed along the south sea- 
coast to South Malling,|a small manor forty miles distant, not far 
from Lewes. When they entered the house, they threw their arms 
and heavy mail on to a large dining table which occupied the center 
of the manor hall. They| sat at the table and were served a supper. 
As the night was cold, they then left the table and gathered around 
the huge hearth at the end of the room. 

Suddenly the large table, on which were their arms, some clothing, 
and the remains of the meal, began to move along the floor away 
from them. There was no one in the room other than the knights 
and they were astounded that the table was pulling itself away from 
them. Then suddenly it rose, overturned, and dumped its burden 
to the floor. Attendants of the manor, aroused by the crash, rushed in 
with torches and candles. They set the uninjured table on its feet 
and replaced the arms upon it. The knights went back to the hearth 
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to discuss their crime when again the table began to move. Again it 
rose, turned, and dumped its load of arms and accoutrements upon 
the floor, this time scattering them all over the floor of the manor 
hall. The servants were again called, the table was again righted, 
and the hall was carefully checked for the cause of the disturbance 
but none was found. One of the knights, conscience-stricken by the 
foul deed of the afternoon, said: “Perhaps the table refuses to carry 
the arms which have committed such a sacrilege.” 


The table which had so behaved after the death of England's 
St. Thomas Becket remained in the manor in South Malling for 
several centuries, and is known to have been exhibited as a curiosity 
there as late as the fourteenth century. The story became a part of 
the general body of folklore which followed the death of the popular 
and much-loved St. Thomas. 


Visitors to South Malling are still shown the hall where the 
murderers dined, and the table lifted itself. Nearby is the building 
with its vaulted dungeon where the conspirators were subsequently 
confined. 

Four years later, King Henry did public penance at the tomb of 
St. Thomas Becket in Canterbury Cathedral and the four knights, 
according to tradition, were banished from England. 





Spontaneous Cases 


Recently we presented a paper! concerning some spontaneous 
cases which had come to the Society’s attention as the result of a 
popular article on ESP appearing in 1950 in This Week Magazine. 
Several cases not used in the original paper will be published in this 
and in a forthcoming issue of the JourNAL. It should be noted 
again here that the paper was first read at a meeting of the Society’s 
Medical Section. Members of the Section were more interested in 
these cases as human experiences than in their evidential value. For 
this reason, problems of corroboration and validation have not been 
dealt with as thoroughly as might be wished. 


The two cases to follow concern children. In the first, a girl of six 
may have had a paranormal awareness of the death of her uncle, her 
behavior at the time of his fatal accident being completely atypical ; 
in the second case, a boy of the same age seemed to be the agent, 


his mother becoming telepathically aware of his need for her during 
a crisis. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 27, 1950 


1. Mrs. N. L.:? “I don’t consider myself especially psychic, 
but I would like to report on the experience of our little 
daughter. At the time of this incident she was not more than 


six, so of course she does not remember it now. It occurred on 
March 28, 1945. 

“During the War my brother was an Air Cadet and during 
his last month of training he was killed during a night flight. 
Anyway, the night we lost him my husband and myself and our 
two children were asleep. Suddenly my daughter awoke me 
standing by my bed sobbing and crying hysterically. It took me 
a good half hour to quiet her down and get her back to sleep 
again. Something made me look at the clock when she woke 
me up and I noticed distinctly that the time was 11:02 p.m. 

“The next morning we received the news of what had hap- 
pened. My brother, as I said, had been killed in Texas during 
a night flight. It was a week or so before I connected the time 
of 11:02 p.m., when my little girl had awakened me, with the 
time my brother had been killed. Allowing for the difference 
in time between here and Texas, it matched, as the crash 
occurred at 1:00 a.m., Texas time. This is a true experience 
and I consider it a psychic one.” 


1L. A. Dale, “A Series of Spontaneous Cases in the Tradition of Phantasms 
of the Living,” Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XLV (July, 1951), pp. 85-101. 

2 When initials are used, permission to publish the real name was not granted. 
When a complete name is used, it is the actual name of the percipient. 
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In answer to questions concerning the child’s relationship with her 
uncle, Mrs. L. wrote: “We have always been a very close-knit 
family, especially my mother, sister, brother, and myself, and as 
my little girl was the first child, my brother was particularly fond 
ot her.” 


In response to a request for more information concerning the 
child’s behavior, Mrs. L. replied: “My daughter is quite emotional, 
but never before or since has she reacted as she did that night. The 
striking thing is that she came to my bedside from another room, 
which she never does .. . [Did the child tell you what was bother- 
ing her?] No. I was too tired to ask and only remember comforting 
her. She didn’t seem to know what was bothering her. I recall it 
frightened me a little, but she quieted down and I went back to 
sleep.” 


Mrs. L.’s husband wrote us a corroboratory note, as follows: “I 
confirm that my wife’s statements are true about our daughter’s 
behavior at approximately the exact time the accident happened.” 


———,, Long Island, N. Y. 
March 27, 1950 


2. Mrs. F. D.: “As I was finishing up in the kitchen pre- 
paratory to going out for a yearly dinner with my bridge club 
group, I very suddenly and very strongly felt that my son 
(never even thought of my two daughters who were with him 
at the beach at the time), six years old, was in his tiny boat 
and being helplessly blown out into the Long Island Sound, on 
the very smooth water, with the strong south wind quickly 
pushing him into the ocean-going current. 

“T could hear my son so very plainly and toudly calling to 
me—over and over again—Mommie, Mommie! I became very 
much upset, but realized I couldn’t do anything to help as I 
had no car. The beach where the children were playing with 
friends was six miles away. So I went upstairs and knelt and 
prayed very earnestly that my boy would be helped—somehow. 
I prayed that he would stay sitting in his boat—just stay 
sitting. I knew that if he stood up, he would be lost. 

“Meanwhile, my husband arrived and called to me that he 
was going for a swim and would bring the children home about 
eight o’clock. I didn’t say anything to him about the experience 
I had just been through? It was 5:20 p.w. when the sound of 
my son’s voice came to me. I knew it would be at least 5:45 by 
the time my husband could arrive at the beach. In any case, I 
felt better after praying, so I dressed. When no phone call 


3In answering a follow-up questionnaire. Mrs. D. explained that her hus- 
band “discredited her psychic feelings.” It was for this reason that she did not 
mention her experience to him. 
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came by 6:05 I assumed my husband had found everything all 
right—so I went out to dinner. I told the group about my 
experience and said I would let them know about it. 


“When I arrived back home I went directly to my boy’s room 
and found him safe in bed and asleep. When I went to my 
husband and asked him how he had found things at the beach, 
he said, ‘Well, when I got there the entire family was finishing 
up a good cry,’ and then he told me the whole story exactly as 
I ‘saw’ everything at the beach. I am of course very familiar 


with the place as we have lived there summers since I was a 
child. 


“My son had drifted out in his little boat. Two men swam 
out—at great angles from the shore, to rescue him—as there 
wasn’t another boat or canoe in sight. When I thanked the men 
personally, the one who reached my son first told me he was a 
long way out from shore and he had happened to see the boat 
only because of the child’s cries of ‘Mommie, Mommie!’ over 
and over again. Then he added, ‘The only reason he didn’t go 
overboard before I could get to him was because he didn’t 
stand up—he just sat tight on that little seat.’ 


“T still get ‘all over goose flesh’ when I dwell on the incident 
as the facts fit so well with the ‘message’ I received at the time 
I was in my kitchen. As I said, that was at 5:20 p.m., just about 
the time my boy was being blown out to sea. When my husband 
arrived at the beach at a little before six, he had been rescued.” 


Through correspondence with Mrs. D. we learned that the 


episode occurred in August, 1947. Further questions with Mrs. D.’s 
answers are below: 


[Were your two daughters playing on the beach with your son— 
so that you had just as much reason to be fearful for them?] “Yes.” 

{Presumably your children often play on this beach during the 
summer. If so, had you ever before had very strong feelings of fear 
that something might be wrong with one of them?] “They often 
played there, but I had never been fearful before.” 

[ Had any of the children ever been in a “tight spot” in connection 
with swimming or boating prior to the incident you describe ?] 
“No, never before or since.” 

[You say you heard your boy calling Mommie, Mommie! Do you 
mean you heard his voice “out in space,” so to speak, or with your 
“inner ear’ ?] “The voice seemed to be inside both my ears.” 

[As I understand it, when your husband got to the beach the 
crisis was over and your son was safely back to shore. Had there 
been any adult with the children at the time who reported to your 
husband what had happened?] “Yes. The father and mother of the 
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five children with whom my youngsters were spending the day, and 
also the two men who had swum out to save Johnnie.” 


[Would at least one member of your bridge club give us a state- 
ment to the effect that you told her about your experience before 
you knew by normal means that your son had been in danger ?] 
In answer to this request, Mrs. D. sent us the following statement 
from one of the members of her club: 


“Mrs. D. and I have often spoken of our mutual interest in 
psychological experiences. She seems to be particularly sensitive to 
people and their feelings. Her telling of Johnnie’s voice calling her 
as she worked in her kitchen made a definite impression on all of 
us, especially since she, at the time of telling, was relating it as an 
experience she couldn’t understand, unaware of the actual circum- 
stances which were taking place. Sincerely, (Mrs.) R. H. N.” 


We also asked Mrs. D. to send us a statement from her husband. 
To this she replied: “Since my husband discredits any psychic feel- 
ings I may have, I would rather not ask him for a statement. That 
fact is the only reason I didn’t tell him about my impression of 
Johnnie’s danger before he left for the beach. Instead, I told my 
friends in the bridge group, before he got back home.” 


The final case to be presented in this group concerns the apparent 
telepathic transfer of pain. 


Columbus, Ohio 
March 29, 1950 
3. Mrs. Alice Hill: “A few weeks ago [December 14, 1949] 
I was awakened by an intense pain in my right arm and hand. 
I knew that I had been dreaming, but I could not remember the 
dream. I was unable to get back to sleep again until around 
seven in the morning. Later, immediately upon waking up, I 
recalled the dream and mentioned it to my family. I had 
dreamed of my son who was a few hundred miles away at 
college. In the dream I had seen him walking toward me, and 
I had remarked that he looked different for some reason. 
’ “Late the next afternoon when I returned home from down 
town, I found that my son had come home unexpectedly. I 
called to him, and as he came walking down the stairs, the first 
thing I noticed was his bandaged right hand. My experience of 
the night before was brought home very vividly. He had been 
in an accident and his hand had been very badly cut. On com- 


paring notes, we found that the time element was the same as 
in the dream.” 


In answer to questions, Mrs. Hill stated that the pain in her 
right hand and arm persisted from about midnight until early morn- 
ing, when she fell asleep again. On re-awakening there was no more 
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pain. She feels quite certain that there was no “normal” reason for 
her to have sutfered pain—sleeping in a cramped position, for 
instance. She does not recall having dreamed of her son more than 
once or twice during the year previous to the incident under discus- 
sion. She had no reason to be apprehensive about the boy at the 
time. 

Mrs. Hill’s daughter, Mrs. Burke, wrote a brief note of corrobora- 
tion: “I remember Mother’s experience and her telling us about it at 
the breakfast table. To the best of my knowledge, the facts in regard 
to the time, and the pain in her hand and arm, correspond with 
those later related to us by my brother.” 

Mrs. Hill’s experience is in many ways similar to the case of Mrs. 
Severn, as reported in Phantasms.4 Mrs. Severn awoke suddenly 
one morning with the feeling that she had received a hard blow on 
the mouth and with the distinct impression that she had been cut 
and was bleeding under the upper lip. So real was her impression 
that she placed her handkerchief to her mouth, and was astonished 
to find that there was no blood. Later on she learned from her 
husband, who had been out sailing, that he had received a sharp 
blow on the mouth from the tiller of his boat, this accident occurring 
at about the time her vivid impression roused her from sleep. 

In Mrs. Severn’s case we have an instance of pure transference 
of sensation, unattended, as Gurney says, “by any idea or image.” 
In Mrs. Hill’s case, however, we have, in addition to the sensation 
of pain, the attendant dream concerning the ostensible agent, her 
son. Gurney points out that cases of telepathic transfer of pain are 
very rare, saying: “Considering what a vivid thing pain often is, it 
might seem likely that this form of telepathy, if it exists, would be 
comparatively common, in comparison with the more ideal or intellec- 
tual forms which are connected with the higher senses. This, how- 
ever, is not so... . even in experimental trials the phenomenon has 
been little observed except with hypnotized ‘subjects’; and on the 


evidence we must allow its spontaneous appearance to be even 
” 
rarer. 


L. A. DALE 


4E. Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and F. Podmore, Phantasms of the Living, 
Triibner and Co., London, 1886, Vol. 1, pp. 188-189. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN ALTRUISTIC LOVE AND BEHAVIOR: 
A Symposium edited by Pitirim A. Sorokin. The Beacon Press, 


Boston, 1950. Pp. VILL + 353. $4.00. 


This book consists of seventeen essays by as many writers, some 
of them in collaboration. Most of the authors are persons of eminence 
in their fields, which include religion, ethics, philosophy, mathematics, 
physics, biology, psychology, parapsychology, psychiatry, sociology. 

lhe essays differ widely in literary merit, in interest to the general 
reader, in degree of scientific rigor, and in likelihood that their con- 
tents may have practical applications. Professor Sorokin contributes 
the initial and longest of the essays, and two others, one of them as 
co-author. Lifted eyebrows are certain to be caused among readers 
of a scientific turn of mind by his basic contention that love is a form 
of energy which, like electricity, is capable of various intensities 
and volumes, of being generated, accumulated, stored, released, 
channelled, and distributed over wider or narrower areas: “When an 
urgent need arises, demanding a release of an unusually intense or 
large amount of love-energy . . . its accumulation would make 
possible such a release” (p. 72). In the space available for this 
review, it is possible to consider only the two essays of especial 
interest to readers of this JouRNAL. One, entitled ‘Parapsychology 
and the Study of Altruism,” is by Professor J. B. Rhine ot Duke 
University; and the other, “Extrasensory Perception and Friendly 
Interpersonal Relations,” is by S. David Kahn, President of the 
Harvard Society of Parapsychology. 

The first gives the impression that Professor Rhine, convinced 
ab mitto that laboratory investigations into ESP must somehow 
have important bearings on the study of altruistic love, then exerted 
himself, with more ingenuity than logical rigor, to make out a case 
for that conviction. \t all events, and whatever the intrinsic merits 
of the conviction, the argument offered in support of it seems to 
this reviewer very dubious. It appears to run somewhat as follows. 

love exerts power over the work people do in their overt actions. 
Therefore love is, or has, energy of some kind. But no physical 
experiment ts known capable of measuring love. This suggests that 
love-energy is not physical but mental — the sign of mentality or 
spirituality being assumed to be independence of space and time. 
But telepathy and the other ESP capacities have been shown to be 
independent of space and time. Therefore they are, at least in some 
degree, mental, nonphysical processes. But altruism is “a part of” 
the mind: “the sentiment of love belongs to a system [viz., the 
mind] that has been shown experimentally to transcend physical 
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properties” (p. 171). The question of freedom of choice is then 
injected into the argument through the assumption that freedom 
“to love, to cultivate affection, to learn to appreciate others” depends 
on at least partial independence of the mental from the physical 
realm. It is then asserted that ‘freedom must be made a research 
problem” — for the highly questionable reason that “altruism without 
freedom of choice would lose much if not all of its value” (p. 174). 


An additional point made is that, since “we treat people accord- 
ing to what we think they are,” we shall be likely to love them 
more if we take a psychocentric view of the nature of man than if 
we take a cerebrocentric view of it. Professor Rhine further suggests 
that, in love, there may occur “an invisible but nonetheless real 
psychical union” so that the two or more selves concerned “act and 
feel as one, and are no longer entirely distinct individuals.” 


In the essay, only one hypothesis concerning love is offered that 
could be tested in the laboratory. It is that “love is the powerful 
motivating interest which quickens ESP activity, as it does other 
abilities that may serve its purpose” (p. 177). 


In comment upon this, it may be remarked that if laboratory 
tests should turn out to prove that love indeed quickens ESP, then 
this experimental fact would stand, quite irrespective of whether love 
is an independent mental state, or is on the contrary, as William 


James supposed, essentially a matter of visceral and other somatic 
stimulations. 


Again, that “we treat people according to what we think they are” 
is true if by this is meant, according to whether we think them 
generous or stingy, honest or crooked, kindly or cruel, etc. But it 
hardly seems true if what is meant is, according to whether we con- 
ceive people to be essentially bodies, or essentially minds: If a man 
has always dealt honestly and kindly with me, I shall go on trusting 
and loving him, irrespective of what particular view of the relation 
between body and mind I may adopt from one day to the next. It 
is well to remember in this connection that if it should turn out to 
be true that man is wholly a material being, then all his noblest 
impulses and achievements would have to be credited to capacities 


somehow latent in protoplasm; for those impulses and achievements 
would remain facts. 


Anyway, there is no reason to believe that mental events do not 
obey laws of their own quite as rigorously as do physical events. 
Nor does the belief that both kinds of events strictly conform to 
laws negate “freedom”: At this moment, not being paralyzed, nor 
having my arm tied, it is a fact that I am free to raise it if I will, 
i.e., volition by me to raise it is now sufficient to cause it to rise. 
This remains true no matter whether my volition be a purely cerebral 
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event, or a purely mental event, or partly each. Moreover, that I 
do at this moment have that freedom does not in the least imply 
that my volition — whether to raise or not raise my arm — does 
not itself, like any other event, have some cause. 

That the argument of the essay is open to these criticisms seems 
evident to this reviewer notwithstanding his agreement with Pro- 
fessor Rhine that mind and brain interact, that ESP is a fact and 
is not a physical process, and that the fostering of altruism is highly 
important. 

Mr. Kahn’s essay refers to cases of temporal contiguity between 
an event occurring in one person’s life and a sensory hallucination 
in another person that corresponds to that event. He points out 
that in at least 75% of the 703 cases, not explicable as coincidences, 
discussed in Myers, Gurney and Podmore’s Phantasms of the Living, 
the relationship between the two persons concerned seems to have 
been “dominated by love or strong friencship, in the sense that a 
strong emotional bond was present of the sort that normally yields 
altruistic behavior.” This suggests that “this type of bond is ex- 
tremely favorable toward the spontaneous functioning of ESP”; but 
another factor seems to be that the event concerned should be of 
extreme importance to the percipient, as threatening that relation- 
ship; and still another factor, that the percipient should have cer- 
tain personal traits. In laboratory experiments, the friendly relation- 
ship between experimenter and subject is much less intense than in 
the spontaneous cases; and the material to be transmitted does not 
threaten the relationship. This may account for the weakness of ESP 
in the laboratory; and the requirement of certain personality traits 
may account for the relative rarity of spontaneous ESP. Mr. Kahn 
therefore suggests that shifting the emphasis in ESP research “from 
the isolated individual to situation and field may be of value in 
clarifying the unsolved problem of the dynamics of ESP.” 


C. J. Ducasse 


3rown University 


RELIGION AND THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By Alson J. 
Smith. Doubleday and Company, Garden City, N. Y., 1951. 
Pp. 192. $2.50. 


THE PSYCHIC SOURCE BOOK. Compiled by Alson J. Smith. 
Creative Age Press, New York, 1951. Pp. XIT + 442. $4.50. 


Lately a new name has been added to the roster of those who 
have been willing to do more than merely express bias for or against 
psychical research. It is Alson J. Smith. And by the publication of 
these two books he has won himself a distinguished place in the 
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field. Here are the products of endless hours of careful work and 
thought contributing two long-needed books. What is more, they 
are supplied by an “outsider.” Dr. Smith is a Methodist minister 
with a parish in Stamford, Connecticut. Perhaps an outsider was 
needed to do this job. Omitting Dr. Smith’s theses and interpreta- 
tions, Religion and the New Psychology offers one of the best 
integrated and most readable surveys of the directions, findings, and 
the literature in psychical research. The Psychic Source Bovk is a 
broad, well organized selection of readings not always known and 
often not easily available to those actively interested in the field. 
Religion and the New Psychology is more than just an integration, 
Very early in it Dr. Smith tells the reader why he is interested in 
psychical research, besides the fact that he has had a_ personal 
experience. He is convinced that science has led to the loss of ‘‘old 
uncritical religious faith.” “The emotional void” caused by the study 
of science is now to be filled by parapsychology, the wedding of 
religion and science. Moreover, this book contains two prefaces; 
one, “Towards a New Age of Faith” by the Rt. Rev. Austin J. 
Pardue, Bishop of the Pittsburgh Diocese of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; the other by J. B. Rhine, head of the Parapsychology 


Laboratory at Duke University, entitled “From Miracle to 
Experiment.” 


Dr. Rhine’s ten page dialogue reflects what he is thinking at this 
time. To readers of this JouRNAL what is on Dr. Rhine’s mind is 
always specially significant. For Dr. Rhine, parapsychology, which 
has become “a kind of experimental religion,” has demonstrated “a 
transcendent power of the mind,” ‘‘a spiritual factor in human 
personality.” But this in itself is not so important; it is subordinate 
and subsidiary to the “more urgent research of spirit survival.” Or, 
as Dr. Rhine puts it, telepathy is one of “the necessary preliminaries 
to be cleared away,” and clairvoyance and _ psychokinesis are 
“obstacles” to be removed in “the establishment of the spirit hypo- 
thesis.”” Thus, Dr. Rhine’s position becomes patently clear. Dr. Smith 
notes that “in 1930... Duke became a sort of Vatican of psychical 
research.” 

With admirable objectivity Dr. Smith presents the data. His view 
that parapsychology “is, technically, a branch of abnormal psychology” 
is more radical than that of many present-day parapsychologists who 
have already expressed the opinion that some day, they know, all 
psychology will be parapsychology. Dr. Smith sees the three labora- 
tory tasks of psychical research as “(a) to determine whether there 
actually was such a power; (>) if there was, could it be demonstrated 
in controlled experiments; and (c) could these experiments be 
repeated on demand.” Dr. Smith’s statement that the Duke investiga- 
tions have already demonstrated that “there is a spiritual component 
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in man’s nature and that it can be measured” is, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, not a conclusion logically warranted by the findings. 
Moreover, the repeatable experiment is yet to be performed. Even 
if it were accepted that the findings prove the existence of a “power” 
and measurable somehow in controlled experiments, the nature of 
this human activity is not yet known. 


Dr. Smith avoids entirely committing himself in this matter. When 
referring to Dr. Rhine’s New York Town Hall pronouncement, 
“the soul theory has been confirmed,’ Dr. Smith puts quotations 
around the word confirmed when he uses it. But we must heartily 
concur with Dr. Smith’s position on spontaneous experiences when 
he writes, “But I do believe that here are phenomena crying aloud 
for scientific investigation.” 


The Psychic Source Book brings to the reader an excellent selec- 
tion of the original reports so ably summarized in Religion and the 
New Psychology. As in the case of all source books and anthologies, 
objection may be raised to the inclusion of one selection and the 
exclusion of another. By its nature, a source book is never entirely 
satisfying. “The Basic Postulates of Analytical Psychology,” an 
excerpt from C. J. Jung’s Modern Man in Search of a Soul, is an 
unfortunate choice. Its place in an anthology devoted to psychical 
research is questionable and as a first selection it is a formidable 
barrier almost insurmountable to the average reader. These twenty- 
three pages might very profitably have been used to include some of 
the writings critical of psychical research and its findings. Its value 
as a text then would have been considerably amplified. Nevertheless, 
The Psychic Source Book is a well arranged and integrated set of 
readings for anyone with more than a passing interest in psychical 
research. 


There are three outstanding aspects to these two books by Dr. 
Smith. First, they are good reading. Especially Religion and the 
New Psychology shows the author’s ability to hold his audience and 
to get across easily and enjoyably sometimes recondite ideas. Second, 
those interested in psychical research are offered twin texts that 
provide a clear exposition of the history, present state, and trends 
in this field. Third, for those concerned with religion, a provocative 
thesis concerning the marriage of science and religion through para- 
psychology is presented. 


It is with reference to this third point that this reviewer wishes to 
comment before closing. Obviously Dr. Smith’s main interest in 
parapsychology is religious. That is, he is interested in man’s 
religiousness, his spirituality, and how the “evidence” derived from 
parapsychology can inspire or compel greater faith. Some para- 
psychologists seem to he motivated primarily by the same purposes. 
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Since Dr. Smith is seeking to revive religious faith by demonstra- 
tion, it would seem that he has gone pretty far afield. This reviewer 
is frequently concerned about the confusion that seems to surround 
the use of the word spirit. It is often not clear whether spirituality 
or spiritualism is intended. One would indeed be hard put to it to 
have to make this distinction in activities which include die throwing, 
card reading, sitting for hours in a dark room with a medium, 
dowsing, and the like. But without doubt what constitutes man’s 
ethical-moral bases is a subject within itself “crying aloud for 
scientific investigation.” 


EMANUEL K. SCHWARTZ 


Abstract 


The Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 15, No. 3, September, 1951. 
Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. $1.50. 


In the Editorial, “The Outlook in Parapsychology,” Dr. J. B. 
Rhine tentatively paints a picture of future developments in the 
field. He feels that such a picture is important because “judgments 
of the future, however tentative, may considerably influence present 
action and current evaluations.” Very significant, Dr. Rhine feels, 
are the signs indicating the development of maturity in parapsy- 
chology, and as evidence for this trend he points to the fact that 
there is an ever increasing cooperation between research workers 
who are coordinating their efforts. Dr. Rhine reminds us that in 
recent years a number of workers from across the Atlantic have visited 
our shores, and that several of our own most active researchers have 
spent time in England and on the Continent. “These marks of more 
mature interrelationships appear to be increasing in number to the 
extent that they indicate a trend.” 

The study of spontaneous cases will mark the coming period in 
parapsychology. Not only will emphasis on case studies provide fresh 
orientation in the research; it will also make possible the active par- 
ticipation of persons who are interested in helping the general research 
program, but who may not be able to devote full time to laboratory 
investigations. 

After a discussion of the progress already made and the trends 
indicating future progress in that broad area which might be termed 
the “psychology of psi” (which includes specific personality corre- 
lates, the part the target sheet and its structure play in psi, and the 
general role of psi in human personality as a whole), Dr. Rhine turns 
briefly to an appraisal of the PK research. He feels that “much of 
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the effort in PK research has been too widely scattered over the 
many different types of approaches and methods.” He feels, how- 
ever, that the outlook will be hopeful if in the future “all that is now 
known could be put into a few well planned experiments on the 
problem of discovering how PK operates . . .” 

Dr. Rhine foresees that in the coming period research into the 
fundamental problem of animal psi will be given high priority. “Such 
a whole new subdivision as the research on psi in animals could not 
have been successfully opened up at a much earlier stage. The prob- 
lems were there but parapsychological interest had not sufficiently 
matured to give them due priority.”” Thus the increasing interest in 
psi in animals (this psi capacity perhaps being evidenced by direction- 
finding performances of dogs and cats and homing activities of birds) 
is still a further indication of developing maturity in the field. 

The role of the physicist, as well as those of the biologist and the 
psychologist, will be an important one in the coming era. Although 
trained men from many different fields are needed for a total attack 
on the problems of parapsychology, “no one but the physicist . . 
can furnish the assistance needed in thinking through the problems 
of energetics or causation associated with the production of effects 
that elude the sense organs yet somehow worm their way into con- 
sciousness, that do not conform to the familiar rules about time and 
space and yet interact with energy systems that do, and that produce 
intelligent effects . . . without conscious register . . .” 


Dr. Rhine feels that although the application of the findings of 
parapsychology to practical problems may still be far in the future, 
we need no longer delay in applying the results of psi research to 
the world of human relations. “In its origin parapsychology was once 
largely concerned with listening for the footfalls of another world. 
Now it is coming down to earth, at least with one foot, though not 
relinquishing any of its problems or its phenomenology or its values 
that are verifiable and real.” On the whole, Dr. Rhine finds that the 
“outlook in parapsychology, while it could be better, is good.” 

The leading article is by Dr. Louisa E. Rhine and is titled “‘Con- 
viction and Associated Conditions in Spontaneous Cases.” In this 
research, Dr. Rhine examined 1600 reports of spontaneous cases 
which had found their way to the Laboratory at Duke in order to 
see in what percentage “there was a definite feeling of certainty 
about the validity of the experience.” In experimental ESP the sub- 
ject rarely has any conviction as to the accuracy of his guesses; 
Dr. Rhine reports, however, that in more than half of her cases the 
percipient experienced definite conviction as to the meaningfulness 
of his experience. It therefore seems likely that clues as to the nature 
of this conviction and to the factors producing it might emerge from 
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a study of such cases. It is interesting to note that only about a 
third of the dream cases carried conviction while about two thirds of 
the waking cases did. Precognitive dreams carried the least convic- 
tion, non-precognitive waking experiences the most. 

Further break-down of these spontaneous data was made to see 
whether other features of the experiences might be associated with 
the sense of conviction. “For example, cases that were highly 
symbolic apparently carried little conviction. . . . A meaningful 
experience with a minimum of detail was apparently more likely to 
carry a feeling of certainty with it than a vivid photograph-like pic- 
ture. Next to this group of cases the highest conviction rate was 
that of the ‘blocked’ cases in which there was a simple significant 
compulsion to act, or a meaningful emotional state.” Dr. Rhine con- 
cludes by saying that if the questions raised by the spontaneous data 
“prove stimulating or helpful to those planning research, then the 
method of drawing upon spontaneous cases for new research sugges- 
tions will have proved to be profitable.” 

The only experimental article in this issue, “ESP Performance 
and Target Sequence” is by S. G. Soal and J. G. Pratt and it is 
concerned with analyses of Mrs. Gloria Stewart’s highly significant 
ESP work. The general purpose of these analyses was to determine 
whether her “rate of success in responding to an ESP target [is] 
affected in any significant way by the pattern or sequence of targets 
in which it occurs.” More specifically, analyses were made to find out 
whether Mrs. Stewart made significantly more hits when the symbol 
at which she was aiming was followed by the same symbol, or when 
the target symbol was followed by a different symbol. The highest 
rate of success was found on single targets—i.e., target symbols which 
were not preceded or followed by the same symbol. “As the number 
of identical targets in the sequence increased, the rate of scoring on 
the first target decreased.” The authors conclude that “ESP at times 
is not simply a matter of making an occasional hit upon an isolated 
target .. .” and they ask “is the current emphasis upon perspective 
and configuration in the study of sensory perception, particularly the 
findings of Gestalt psychology, appropriate for extrasensory per- 
ception ?” 

A review by Professor C. D. Broad of the Symposium “Is Psychical 
Research Relevant to Philosophy?” concludes this unusually interest- 
ing issue. 











Correspondence 


To the Editor of the JouRNAL: 


In the last number of the JouRNAL you published an article by 
Hereward Carrington entitled “Hypnosis and Psychic Phenomena.”! 
I wish to comment on but one aspect. 


I was particularly struck by Carrington’s proposal concerning 
hypnotic induction. He recommends (for reasons which are not 
necessarily valid) that the “patter” of the operator inducing the 
hypnotic trance be directed upward instead of downward. That is, 
instead of saying, “Deep, deep . . . you are going deeper and 
deeper,” and similar directions, expressions such as, “Up, up . 
you are rising higher and higher,” should be employed. And in 
rejecting the suggestion “down,” Carrington also recommends avoid- 
ance of the suggestion “sleep.” 

From my own experience with hypnosis I urge serious considera- 
tion of Carrington’s point. Of course some subjects may react 
specially resistant or anxious when the induction suggestions are 
“ascending”; for example, people suffering from fear of high places 
or those to whom “it makes better sense” when the state of 
hypnosis is accepted as “sleep-like.” But for most suggestible subjects 
who are willing to play the game, “going up” and “rising” may 
have advantages. In the “high” state some of the after-effects which 
many subjects report about the “deep asleep” state, such as fear of 
going down, of getting lost, of losing control, of darkness, of not 
being able to see and the like may be avoided. From the standpoint 
of psychodynamics, it seems that relaxation can come just as well 
through suggestions of rising as falling, going up as going down, 
and the subject may feel less depressed, less constricted and more 
productive. 

All of this provides fertile ground for investigation. Without 
going so far as to propose research designs, certain possibilities occur 
to me. It might be rewarding to compare hypnosis induction time 
and “depth” of trance for the same subjects or for comparable 
subjects, alternating the two methods. Moreover, the verbalizations, 
the reports of how the subjects feel and react to the two techniques 
of induction, can be studied during the trance and subsequently in 
the waking state. Ultimately the productivity of the same subjects 
during hypnosis can be compared when in the hypnotic trance 
induced by “going deeper and deeper asleep” and in the hypnotic 
trance induced by “rising higher and higher.” 


EMANUEL K. SCHWARTZ 


1 Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XLV (October, 1951), pp. 149-157. 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 














